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Practical MAGIC 


T’S TOUGH BEING KING. BRINGING TO LIFE THE 
24-foot-tall simian that haunts Skull Island in Peter Jackson’s lavish | 
“King Kong” remake demanded a daring brew of computer-generated 
hand animation, performance capture and miniature environments | 


enhanced with digital matte paintings, created by a vast crew under Weta 
Workshop co-director/design and effects supervisor Richard Taylor. 

Andy Serkis, who played the CG character Gollum in Jackson’s 
2001-03 “The Lord of the Rings” trilogy, similarly portrayed Kong 
through motion-capture. He wore a gorilla muscle suit and stood on 
ladders, s s and platforms high above the set and fellow actors Jack 
Black (as impresario Carl Denham), Adrien Brody (as writer Jack Driscoll) 
and Naomi Watts (as Ann Darrow, the object of Kong’s affections). 

To create Kong’s knuckle walk, Serkis’ arms were elevated on parallel 
risers, which “cheated” his mo-cap data toward Kong-like proportions. 
also worked with a large selection of “Ann dolls,” dressed suitably 
ior each moment and weighted with lead balls. Once his motion was 

captured, “we'd edit that data from (as many as a dozen) takes and send 
it on to animation,” visual effects supervisor Joe Letteri says. 

But Kong’s performance remained king. “If you direct an actor to go 
from A to B to C, he just becomes a puppet,” says animation director 
Christian Rivers, who co-directed Serkis? mo-cap performance with 
writers-producers Fran Walsh and Philippa Boyens. “The point of 
getting Andy in the mo-cap suit was to get in touch with Kong’s soul 
through Andy.” 


— Ron Magid 


Vendors: NZFX, Weta Digital, 
Weta Workshop 


Universal 
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ANOTHER KING PROWLED PETER JACKSON’S 
design, costuming and effects studio Weta Ltd.: Aslan, the heroic 
lion of Andrew Adamson’s first installment in the nine-part “The 
Chronicles of Narnia.” Jackson’s “King Kong” precluded Weta’s 
complete involvement in “Narnia,” but the company spent two 
years building scanable maquettes of 60-plus characters ranging 
from vicious wolves to centaurs and minotaurs. “The design 
process was many times more difficult than ‘The Lord of the 
Rings,’ which only had 10 races,” Weta co-founder Richard 
Taylor says. “Narnia had 68.” 

Howard Berger of makeup effects lab KNB took ove 
creator, redesigning everything with Adamson. “We wei 
sible for building 23 individual species and over 170 ch: 
played almost every single day for 10 weeks,” Berger says 

Aslan’s design evolved as it passed from Weta to KNB and then 
Charlie and the Chocolate Factory Y Rhythm & Hues, which tackled the film’s vast visual-effects 

chores along with Sony Pictures Imageworks and later Industrial 
- Light + Magic. KNB’s artists redesigned Aslan’s cosmetic look by 
Vendors: Computer Film Co., Moving Picture Co., building animatronic puppets 


Neal Scanlan Studio R&H’s artists shot reference of the puppet as well as lions in 


ar e sed se ages a praphi 
Women Dros. Piako New Zealand zoos, then used those images as photographic 
textures on their digital model, the spectacular mane of which 


as creature 
espon: 
ters who 


rector Tim Burton believed that the more Willy Wonka's spec- contained 10 million digital hairs. According to visual effects 
tacular chocolate factory was created in-camera, the more supervisor Bill Westenhofer, R&H’s digital Aslan was inspired 
: a BRIDES kiena: Grea Pec 2s “To K 

audiences would enjoy it — hence, the Chocolate River became the by surprising reference: Gregory Peck in 1962’s “To Kill a 


Mockingbird.” “Atticus Finch smiled but had a serious face,” 
Westenhofer says. “We built our facial reading around that.” 
—Ron Magid 


jumping-off point for his tasty treatment of Roald Dahl's dark classic. 
Burton had only one caveat, according to special effects supervisor 
Joss Williams: Make it look edible. 

After weeks of testing substances, Williams found the perfect 
thickener — natrasol — which, when added to water, gave the river fhe Chronicles OF Narnia: 


“that yummy look.” Williams’ team filled a 200-by-40-foot riverbed The Lion, the Witch & the Wardrobe 
r 


with a staggering 1.25 million liters of natrasol. 
Visual effects supervisor Nick Davis hired the U.K.’s Computer Film Vendors: Industrial Light + Magic, KNB EFX Group, New Deal Studios, 
Rhythm & Hues, Sony Pictures Imageworks, Weta Workshop 


Co. and Moving Picture Co. to handle the film's digital effects load. 
Among the biggest headaches was creating hundreds of Oompa 
Loompas all played by the same actor, the famed “little person” Buena Vista 
Deep Roy. The replication demanded a wide range of approaches, 
including animatronic puppets made by Neal Scanlan. MPC did 
everything from straight motion-control shots (for which Deep Roy 
was photographed in different areas of oversized sets) to bluescreen 
shots (for which he was composited into conventional-scale or digital 
environments) to full CG shots of pygmies. 

“By the end, MPC got it down to where the CG Oompa Loompas 
and the real Oompa Loompas looked absolutely identical,” Davis says. 
— Ron Magid 


Vendor: Industrial Light + Magic 


ILM’s digital handiwork work accounts for 45 minutes of 
screen time, three-quarters of which occurs during the film’s final 
third, when combat begins and Desert Shield becomes Desert 
Storm. One standout sequence features a re-creation of the in- 
famous Highway of Death, a road leading out of Kuwait that is 
strewn with smoking vehicular wreckage and the charred remains 
of Iraqi soldiers bombed by U.S. F-16 and A-10 fighter jets. 

“We only had about 100 yards or so on location (near Yuma, 
Ariz.),” visual effects supervisor Pablo Helman says. “We extended 
all of that highway, and we also removed the green (vegetation) 
that was around it. In some cases, we had to remove some of the 
cars that were on location because it was just too much.” 

Special effects coordinator Steve Cremin created a single 
DAL CGI-HEAVY FILMS DO THEIR BEST TO | 400-foot geyser of flame that was filmed from a multitude of 
cries of “Wow! Cool effect!” Save for a dream sequence in | angles. The resulting images were composited digitally by ILM to 
which lead Marine grunt Swoff (Jake Gyllenhaal) vomits sand, | create a horizon filled with burning oil wells. “We were shooting 
though, the 500 effects shots in “Jarhead” — portraying everything | about 120 feet from the fire,” Helman says. “That was as close as 
from a scorpion fight and ritual brandings to skies full of blazing | we could get without burning our eyebrows.” 
gunfire and zooming jets — are meant to be undetectable 


— Todd Longwell 
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Vendors: BUF Compagnie, Double 
Negative, Moving Picture Co., 


'o return the Dark 


Knight to his roots 
in “Batman Begins,” Rising Sun Pictures, the Senate 
indie auteur Christo- Warner Bros. Pictures 


pher Nolan insisted on 
a logical caped crusader, a Batmobile that believably could have been 
devised through a Wayne Industries defense contract and a Wayne 
Manor that reasonably could have a Batcave in its basement. 

Unlike previous Batfilms featuring outrageous gothic miniature 
and digital cityscapes, Nolan’s buzzword was credibility — especially 
when it came to de rigueur visual effects. Nolan demanded that 
Gotham City possess true grit, forcing visual effects supervisors 
Janek Sirrs and Dan Glass to extrapolate their comic-book world 
from Chicago's real urban jungle. “This ‘Batman’s’ about character 
development; it's about not using visual effects until necessary,” 
Glass says. “It's the ultimate visual-effects challenge: fitting into a 
real and recognizable reality, rather than a fabricated creation.” 

The 570-plus effects shots in “Begins” were spread among five 
houses: Double Negative handled Gotham City and the CG Batman; 
Moving Picture Co. created flurries of bats; France's BUF Compagnie 
tackled a unique Scarecrow-induced hallucination sequence, and 
Australia’s Rising Sun Pictures and U.K.-based the Senate handled 
various CG and compositing tasks. But the biggest challenge was a 
miniature shoot — including about 80 complex shots — that filmed 
for nearly three months. “That's almost half as much (time as) the 
principal photography,” Glass says. “Most of those miniature shots 
also went into the digital realm. We switched backward and forward, 
which worked really well.” 

— Ron Magid 
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TOWERING, THREE-LEGGED EXTRA-TERRESTRIAL 
machines of mass destruction known as tripods provided a perfect 
vehicle for an out-of-this-world special-effects assault in this update of 
H.G. Wells’ sci-fi classic, but director Steven Spielberg also wanted to 
make sure the alien mayhem retained a down-to-earth quality. 
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NOTHING IS EVER QUITE AS IT APPEARS IN A 
“Star Wars” movie. ‘onments, spaceships, creatures and 
characters often are achieved using complex miniatures, elaborate 
costumes and digital visual effects. 

“Episode III” opens amid arguably the most elaborate space 
battle conceived to date. During a climactic moment, a starship 
commanded by the masked General Grievous is blown in half by 
Cruiser. “There’s this big explosion, and the camera follows 
ce of debris that collides against the side of the spaceship — 

we see twirling around, it’s a kitchen sink,” 
visor John Knoll says. “That was the joke: 
hing, including the kitchen sink.” 
nal “Star Wars” film features 2,200-plus of the 
most mind-numbingly complex effects shots ever imagined, 
courtesy of Industrial Light + Magic. Knoll’s co-supervisor Roger 
Guyett was tasked with creating the planets that comprise the 
“Star Wars” universe, and CG supervisor Rob Coleman’s anima- 
tors tackled everything from replicating Wookiees to cloning 
Clones, and from animating hordes of droids to choreographing, 
the CG water ballet “Squid Lake.” 

But the tiber-evil Grievous ranked among the most daunting 
tasks, especially the scene in which his arms split and he attacks 
Obi-Wan Kenobi with four lightsabers twirling like drill bits in his 
mechanical talons. “I wanted Grievous to move differently, as if 
he’s not fully in control of his mechanical pieces — which was 
— Ron Magid 


creepy and weird,” Coleman says gleefully 


“Steven tried to present it more from the point of view of the 
characters, which is not a normal way an effects movie is done,” says 
senior visual effects supervisor Dennis Muren, who led ILM’s team 
with visual effects supervisor Pablo Helman. “We tried to come 
up with a new look for it that was more contemporary, sort of like 
the news footage that has come back from Iraq and (Sept. 11).” 

ILM filled in much of the action during the army’s futile charge 
at a tripod on a hill. “That was shot with a few fireballs here and 
there, north of (Los Angeles), and it didn’t have any of the planes 
flying in the sky,” says Muren, who has received nine visual effects 
Oscars, including three for Spielberg films. “There’s a huge 
amount of (pyrotechnics) that has been added.” 

“War” includes only about 500 effects shots, but they account 
for a whopping 45 minutes of screen time. Some shots, including 
one that contains the tripod’s asphalt-bursting debut, last a 
minute or more. 

“If you cut away, you can get away with a lot — but the effect 
is so much more powerful when you let that camera run,” 
Muren says. 


— Todd Longwell 


